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plative life. So far as this world is concerned, theory is for action
and action for feeling. In feeling alone is man completely at home
with himself. In this world as it is, he does not have complete
certainty. And in order to have it, the world has to be trans-
formed. So a life higher than the present one is pointed to by the
theory of truth. Matter must be controlled and assimilated to
spirit. When this assimilation is complete, there would be no more
matter. Matter is an expression of the Spirit, and mechanism is
the method or law of this expression.

XVIII
NATURE   OF   UNIVERSALS
We have seen that the vasands and samskdras can be cosmic,
racial, social and individual. What we generally call the universal
must therefore be all these. A universal that is cosmic must
naturally have a longer and greater stability than the racial, the
racial than the social, and so forth. And none of these can have an
ultimate value. It is absurd to think that there is an eternal
universal for things like horse, chair, etc. The horse may exist on
the earth but not on the other planets, and that too for some time.
The chair has come to be at one point of civilization. Such things
appear and disappear at certain points of time. And they need not
have eternal universals of which they partake. The cosmic sam-
skdra of matter, according to which the material world is created,
is certainly eternal with reference to man; but the samskdra of
chair is what man acquires. He is himself the author of it. To
posit an eternal universal for all these physical chairs is to un-
necessarily increase the number of eternal realities. Even matter
as a determinate universal is transcended in the final reality, and
its eternity is only relative. We see no reason why spirit should
always express itself as matter.
To raise the question of our knowledge of a universal like chair,
and the priority of our knowledge of the universal to that of the
particular, and thence to conclude the eternality of the universal,
would not be of much use. Perception, it is true, is in some sense
a recognition; it may be often the perception of the universal in
the particular. But the first perception of a thing cannot be
recognition. The question whether the universal is a priori or
a posteriori engaged the minds of European philosophers for a
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